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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  want  to  ask  you  a  little  about  your  back- 
ground, Judge  Taylor.   Before  you  went  in- 
to the  governor's  cabinet  with  Prentice  Cooper,  I'd  like  to  hear  a  little 
about  your  legislative  service.   Also  beyond  that  could  we  get  a  brief 
biography  about  when  and  where  you  were  born  and  your  family.   Then  we 
will  get  to  legislature. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  was  born  in  Madison  County,  in  Jackson. 

My  father  was  a  Jacksonian,  came  from  the 
western  end  of  the  county.   My  mother  was  from  Winona,  Mississippi. 

What  was  her  name,  Judge? 

She  was  a  Thompson.   It  is  my  middle  name- 
Andrew  Thompson  Taylor.    A  lot  of  people 
think  it  is  Tipton.   They  think  it  is  Tipton  for  Tip. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Tip  is  a  nickname,  isn't  it  sir? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR. CRAWFORD: 

more  training. 
at  the  time? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

was  one  of  them 
cipal  ones  that 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That  is  what  you  were  known  by  in  your 
political  career,  I  know. 
That 's  right. 
What  year  were  you  born? 
Nineteen  Eleven  (1911). 

What  about  your  education  after  that?   Did 
you  go  to  school  here  in  Madison  County? 
Union  University  four  years,  Cumberland  Law 
School,  two  years. 

You  were  there  in  the  great  days  of  Cumber- 
land Law  School,  I  believe. 
Well,  I  was  in  the  first  class  that  went 
from  a  one-year  school  to  a  two-year  school. 
What  year  did  you  graduate? 
Nineteen  thirty-six  (1936). 

I've  talked  to  several  people  who  were  there 
when  it  was  a  one-year  school,  but  you  got 
What  do  you  remember  about  the  professors?  Who  was  there 

Judge  Albert  Williams  was  one  of  them.   Judge 
A.B.  Neal  was  a  professor.   Sam  Gilbreath 
Another  professor  was  named  Fancher.   They  were  the  prin- 
I  recall.   Maybe  the  only  ones  that  I  had. 

Well,  Judge,  the  graduates  of  Cumberland 


Law  School  have  an  unusual  record  of  public  success.   What  do  you  think 

was  unusually  effective  about  the  training  there? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  that  would  be  hard  to  say.   I  think 

really  it  is  pretty  much  up  to  the  indivi- 
dual.  If  they  are  interested  in  public  service,  they  go  into  it.   I 
don't  think  Cumberland  really  gave  you  any  particular  incentive  to  go 
into  public  life,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  politics  at  Cumberland  University, 
I  was  president  of  my  law  class, so  I  politicked  some  then.   Icbn't  think 
there  was  any  teaching  that  would  guide  you  in  that  direction  at  Cumber- 
land. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  seemed  to  me  like  an  unusually  large 

number  of  them  went  on  to  become  judges 
or  legislators  and  other  public  officers.   Was  there  anything  about  the 
method  of  teaching  that  you  think  was  especially  good? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  We  did  not  have  the  case  system  at  the 

time.   I  don't  know  what  they  are  doing 
in  Birmingham  since  the  school  has  been  down  there.   It  was  just  text- 
book work.   It  was  boardinghouse  law.   If  you  wanted  it,  you  could  get 
it.   If  you  didn't,  you  didn't  have  to. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge  Taylor,  did  you  feel  that  you  had 

good  training  for  litigation,  for  actually 
going  into  courts,  at  Cumberland? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  we  didn't  have  the  experience  that 

I  think  I  would  liked  to  have  had.   It 
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is  pretty  hard  to  get  that  in  the  type  of  curriculum  that  we  had. 
They  are  getting  that  now,  I  think,  in  law  school.   I  did  have 
some  work  in  the  court  room  and  enjoyed  it. 

In  the  army  I  had  a  good  bit  of  it . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  Judge  Albert  Williams  was  one  of  your 

professors  there  at  the  time. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  was  a  professor.   He  is  retired  now. 

He  was  one  of  our  professors . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  might  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is 

still  very  active.   I  talked  with  his 
daughter  yesterday  for  I  am  seeing  him  soon. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Charlotte. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  Charlotte  Allen.   I  am  seeing  him 

Monday  and  she  said  he  was  in  the  dining 
room  playing  a  game  of  chess  with  another  man  at  the  time  I  talked 
to  her.   I'll  give  him  your  regards. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  You  do  that.   He  probably  doesn't  re- 

member that  he  was  one  of  my  professors 
once. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  he  would,  sir.   He  remembers 

verbatim  the  questions  that  he  asked  on 
his  exams  seventy  years  ago.   So  I  expect  he  would.  (Laughter) 
What  year  did  you  graduate? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Thirty-six  (1936). 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  conditions  in  Madison  County 

the  year  you  graduated? 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR:  You  mean  economically? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.    I  know  the  Depression  had 

probably  reached  bottom  and  I  don't 
know  whether  things  were  better  or  not  by  then. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  It  was  Depression  times.   The  reason  I 

ran  for  the  Legislature  was  that  I  fig- 
ured that  lawyers  couldn't  advertise  then  and  that  was  the  best 
way  to  get  before  the  public.   Actually  my  father  was  Chief  of 
Police  and  I  kind  of  ran  on  his  coattails  and  was  elected.   I  was 
worried  because  I  was  afraid  that  here  I  had  gotten  elected  to 
the  Legislature  and  I  might  not  have  passed  the  state  bar  exam- 
ination.  That  would  be  awfully  embarrassing.   But  I  did  pass 
it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  the  sequence  was  that  you 

had  graduated  that  spring  or  summer. 
You  took  the  bar  exam  and  ran  for  the  Legislature  the  same  year-  and 
got  elected  and  then  you  learned  you  had  passed  the  bar  exam. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Actually,  we  went  to  Nashville  before  the 

year  was  out  when  Governor  McAlister  was 
there  to  pass  some  special  legislation.   I  think  it  was  Social 
Security  or  something.   I  forget  what  it  was.   Gordon  Browning 
followed  McAlister. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  elected  the  same  summer  you  were — 

'36. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right.   But  I  served  a  few  days  in 

the  Legislature  in  Nashville  under  Governor 
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McAlister.   But  I  don't  think  we  vere  there  more  than  four  or 
five  days  to  pass  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 


That  might  have  been  Social  Security.   I 
believe  it  passed  at  least  the  Federal 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

level  that  year. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  It  seems  to  me  that  that  was  what  it  was, 

I'm  not  positive. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  actually  you  served  for  a  time  under 

the  administration  of  McAlister  and  then 
when  you  went  back  in  January,  I  suppose,  of  ' 37 • 


JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 


Browning's  first  term. 
How  long  were  you  in  the  General  As- 
sembly Judge  Taylor? 

I  never  did  run  for  reelection.   I  was 
there  only  for  one  term. 
A  two-year  term  from  your  election  in 
•36. 

Well,  I  think  we  were  there  seventy- five 
days,  I  believe  in  all.  That  is  pretty 

much  of  a  two-year  period.   We  may  have  been  called  back.   Oh, 

we  were  called  back.   Governor  Browning  and  Ed  Crump  fell  out. 

Browning  wanted  to  pass  the  County  Unit  System  of  voting.   Boy, 

that  was  a  hot  issue! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Can  you  explain  how  that  would  have  work- 

ed, Judge  Taylor?   I  know  that  was  what 


JUDGE  TAYLOR 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
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Mr.  Crump  and  Governor  Browning  fell  out  about  and  I  gather  it 
was  designed  to  reduce  the  power  of  Shelby  County. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  they  didn't  really  fall  out  about 

that ,  but  that  was  Governor  Browning ' s 
idea  as  to  how  to  curb  Crump's  influence.   For  instance,  in 
Madison  County's  vote  if  you  got  i+,000  votec  and  I  got  i+,001, 
Madison  County  was  allowed  50  votes.   Four  thousand  and  one  would 
get  all  the  unit  votes  of  fifty  votes.   That,  Governor  Browning 
figured,  would  carry  the  rural  areas  and  that  would  put  him  across, 
Actually  that  was  a  hot  potato!   The  Legislature  passed  Browning's 
bill  by  about  two  votes  if  I  remember  right .   Then  finally  the 
Supreme  Court  knocked  it  out . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  Mr.  Crump  was  assumed  to  have 

some  influence  on  the  Supreme  Court  then. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  you  would  have  to  assume  that—it 

didn't  appear  evident.   So  I  don't  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  how  Madison  County  felt 

about  the  Unit  Bill? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  I  opposed  it  and  the  senator  from 

this  county  and  the  other  representative 
from  this  county  supported  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  it  was  a  very  close  contest. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  A  very  close  contest — very  bitterly 

fought .   I  told  you  a  moment  ago  that 
my  father  was  Chief  of  Police  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  three 
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city  commissioners.   And  all  of  them  were  Browning  supporters. 
They  began  to  put  pressure  on  him  to  pressure  me.   So  he  called 
me  and  said,  "Tip,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  do  you  knov 
what  you  are  doing  up  there?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  do." 

"All  right,  go  ahead  and  do  what  you  think  is  right."  And 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it . 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

one  since  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

the  Legislature? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


So  you  still  voted  against  the  County 

Unit  Bill? 

Yes,  against  the  county  unit  system. 

Well,  they  really  did  campaign  for  that 

one. 

It  was  a  hot  issue.   I  don't  remember 

any  more  hard-fought  hot  issue  than  that 

Well,  you  were  certainly  there  for  a 

controversial  issue. 

Most  controversial. 

Were  there  any  other  issues  that  were 

important  in  the  session  you  were  in  in 

Well,  not  too  much.   Not  of  any  of  any 
great  significence. 

How  did  you  get  along  with  the  Browning 
Administration?   I  know  there  weren't 
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a  lot  of  members  compared  with  today.   The  cabinet  was  smaller. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  You  mean  at  that  time? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  I  was  considered  an  outsider  as 

far  as  the  Browning  administration  was 

concerned.  Especially  after  I  voted  against  the  County  Unit 

System.   Then  Prentice  Cooper  ran  for  governor  and  of  course, 

he  defeated  Browning. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  the  summer  of  '38. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  happened  to  be  in  with  that  crowd. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Cooper  carried  the 

city  of  Jackson  by  about  200  votes.   He  lost  the  county  by  about 

a  hundred. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  campaign  for  him  in  '38? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  was  his  West  Tennessee  campaign  man- 

ager. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  certainly  did!   Someone  had  men- 

tioned, perhaps  Joe  Carr,  he  thought  he 

remembered  you  had  an  active  part  in  the  campaign. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  was  West  Tennessee  campaign  manager. 

I  didn't  know  much  about  politics,  but 

Bill  McClanahan,  who  was  U.S.  District  Attorney,  came  over  here 

and  together  we  traveled  from  county  to  county  selecting  managers 

and  helping  organize  the  campaign. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  a  struggle,  didn't  you  Judge, 
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because  Gordon  Browning  was  from  West 
Tennessee  and  Prentice  Cooper  was  from  Middle  Tennessee? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  It  was  a  "battle.   As  matter  of  fact, 

this  was  Governor  Browning's  home  con- 
gressional district.   He  represented  this  district  in  Congress. 
I'll  never  forget  I  met  in  Memphis  one  day  with  Mr.  Crump  and 
some  of  his  leaders,  and  he  made  this  remark.   This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  met  him. 

He  called  me,  "Mr.  Taylor,  (i  was  just  a  hoy)  Mr.  Taylor, 
I  think  it  very  commendable  that  you  are  trying  to  carry  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  for  Prentice  Cooper."   He  said, 
"But  I  think  you  are  making  a  mistake.   You  are  concentrating 
the  speakers  in  that  district  where  you  ought  to  be  putting  them 
in  the  Eight  District  and  the  Ninth  District  where  we  do  have  a 
chance  of  carrying  the  district."   Of  course,  he  was  right. 
That ' s  what  happened . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He'd  had  a  lot  of  experience  by  that 

time. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Cooper  carried  the  Eighth  District  and 

of  course  swept  the  Ninth. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  about  twenty-six  then,  weren't 

you  sir? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  was  about  twenty-six — that's  about 

right.   Twenty-six  or  twenty-seven. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  meeting  with  Mr. 

Crump-and  who  else  was  there  with  you 
at  the  time? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  can  tell  you  some  of  them.   There  was 

Guy  Joyner,  Will  GerToer,  Frank  Rice. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  went  to  Mr.  Rice's  office.   He  was  waiting 
for  me  and  he  carried  me  to  Mr.  Crump's  office.   I  don't  know  but 
he  was  sitting  at  a  big  desk  with  a  half  circle  of  chairs.   Every 
chair  was  filled  except  for  two- -Mr.  Rice  and  me  and  we  filled 
those. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  Frank  Rice  brought  you  in  himself? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Uh-huh. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  Guy  Joyner  was  there.   Guy  was  there, 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Will  Gerber  was  there.   It's  been  a  long 

time  ago.   I  think  there  was  a  lawyer 
named  Charles  Bryan  or  Bryant  in  Memphis — he  was  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  Francis  Andrews  still  living  then? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  believe  the  mayor  in  Memphis  would 

have  been  probably  Watkins  Overton  then 
but  I  am  not  sure  he  would  have  been  at  a  meeting  like  that. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  don't  believe  Watkins  Overton  was 

there  as  best  that  I  can  remember. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  Mr.  Crump  generally  ran  those 

things  himself. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  ran  that  show. 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  meet — was  that  in  his 

building?  Mr.  Crump's? 

Uh-huh. 

Main  and  Adams . 

Main  and  Adams .   I  think  it  was  the  third 

floor.   I'm  not  sure. 

Well,  that  was  the  center  of  political 

power  in  Tennessee  for  many  years  then. 

Wo  question  about  it . 

What  impressions  did  you  have  of  Mr. 

Crump  at  this  first  meeting?   Did  you 
remember  how  he  looked  and  talk,  sir? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Oh  yes,  he  was  a  dominant  character. 

He  was  THE  dominant  character  at  that 
meeting.   When  he  made  a  suggestion  all  heads  started  nodding. 
If  he  would  support  something  and  all  heads  would  start  nodding. 
(Laughter)  He  had  a  very  dominating  personality,  but  he  was  a 
real  friendly  type  person.   If  he  would  meet  you,  he'd  know  you 
the  next  time  he  saw  you  on  the  street.   He  had  a  terrific  memory 
and  had  all  the  confidence  in  the  world  in  his  ability  to  judge 
and  gauge  a  situation  politically.   Really  I  got  to  liking  Mr. 
Crump! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  certainly  played  the  dominant  role 

in  that  election  in  '38.  For  you  know 
Shelby  County  which  had  given  Gordon  Browning  the  majority  of 
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60,000  [votes]  I  believe.   In  '36  it  vent  completely  the  other 
way  in  '38. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  able  to  get  Prentice  Cooper 

over  himself  to  speak  in  West  Tennessee 
very  much? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  just  do  not  remember.   He  was  in  West 

Tennessee  some.  Just  hov  extensively 
he  visited  the  counties  to  speak  I  don't  know. 

Of  course,  Prentice  Cooper  was  not  a  great  speaker.   I  do 
know  he  came  here  and  other  places,  but  we  did  better  with  speak- 
ers like  Hammond  Fowler  and  folks  like  that  locally  who  were 
real  fine  speakers.   I  don't  remember  how  much  Prentice  Cooper 
spoke  in  West  Tennessee.   I  don't  remember. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  said  he  was  not  a  certain  kind  of 

orator.   He  was  not  really  known  for 
his  public  speaking,  was  he  Judge? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No,  he  would  impress  you  with  his  sin- 

cerety.   I  thought  he  made  a  terrific 
governor.   When  he  spent  a  dollar  the  state  got  a  100  cents  value 
for  it.   He  expected  practically  perfection  from  his  commission- 
ers and  that  was  hard  to  get . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  have  talked  with  several  people 

who  said  essentially  that.   That  he  was 
a  fine  administrator,  but  he  was  not  the  kind  of  speaker  that 
sometimes  you  would  think  of  as  serving  as  governor. 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  you  know  first,  Mayor  Walter 

Chandler.   Incidentally,  Walter  Chandler 
was  mayor  then  and  Walter  Chandler  attended  that  meeting,  I  be- 
lieve.  I  am  not  sure.   But  Walter  Chandler  announced  for  govern- 
or.  Then  later  Prentice  Cooper  announced  for  governor  against 
Browning.   Then  shortly  after  that  Walter  Chandler  withdrew. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  After  Mr.  Crump  had  given  his  support 

to  Prentice  Cooper  I  think. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Right.   I  am  sure  they  had  it  worked 

out  in  advance.   I  know  they  did.   So 
that  is  the  way  that  went. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  never  got  to  know  Prentice 

Cooper  while  he  was  living,  but  I  have 
interviewed  Mrs.  Cooper,  his  widow.   One  of  his  sons  is  now  run- 
ning for  Congress. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Jim. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Against  a  daughter  of  Senator  Howard 

Baker,  this  summer.   An  interesting 
campaign. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Uh-huh.   He  came  down  here  not  too  long 

ago  and  wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  his 
father.   He  said  he  didn't  really  get  to  know  his  father  too 
well,  because  his  father  was  up  in  years  and  died,  I  think,  when 
Jim  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old  of  age.   I  could  tell  him 
some  stories  that  you  wouldn't  believe,  but  I  told  him  every- 
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thing  I  could  think  of  at  the  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know,  Judge,  I  believe  he  was  one 

of  our  most  colorful  and  interesting 
governors  as  far  as  I  know  from  the  hits  of  things  that  I've 
learned.   Can  you  describe  him  as  an  orator?  What  kind  of 
speaker  was  he? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Prentice  Cooper?  Well,  he  would  come 

across  as  being  sincere,  conscientious. 
He  had  his  facts  at  his  fingertips  when  he  was  speaking.   But 
I  wouldn't  classify  him  as  a  Jim  McCord  type  of  speaker  or  orator. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  mean?   How  would  you  describe 

the  difference  Judge? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  Jim  McCord  could  get  on  a  stump 

and  he  could  sway  a  crowd.   Hammond 
Fowler  could  do  that.   There  are  not  many  of  them  that  can  do 
that.   He  could  almost  talk  from  "the  hip"  and  Prentice  Cooper 
couldn't  do  that.   You  know  as  a  general  rule  people  that  go  to 
a  political  rally  then  don't  go  to  hear  statistics.   They  want 
a  "throw  the  bum  out"  type  of  thing.  They  want  some  action, 
hollering  and  shouting.   That  was  hard  to  do  for  Prentice  Cooper. 
He  would  impress  you,  as  I  said  before,  by  being  sincere  and 
conscientious  and  wanting  to  do  a  good  job,  wanting  to  do  right; 
and  he  did! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  Frank  Clement  was  the  last  of 

the  great  public  speakers  that  I  can 
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remember.   Do  you  remember  any  others  since  his  time? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Perhaps  television  is  doing  something 

to  public  speaking. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  they  are  certainly  doing  something 

with  courthouse  crowds  that  you  used  to 
drum  up  whenever  a  candidate  came  to  town.   I  know  when  you're 
administration  candidate  you  get  all  the  state  employees  out 
there  to  whoop  and  holler  when  the  candidate  shows  up.  And  this 
type  of  thing.  And  there  are  always  enough  anti's  to  get  out 
and  do  the  same  thing.  Those  things  I  think  are  pretty  much  a 
thing  of  the  past. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  on  a 

personal  basis,  Judge.   If  this  isn't 
the  way  you  want  to  answer  it,  that  is  all  right.   I  know  you 
have  had  to  make  a  lot  of  political  speeches  yourself  and  you 
must  have  had  certain  models  in  mind — certain  people  that  you 
felt  especially  inspirational.   Who  did  you  think  of  in  planning 
your  public  speeches? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  In  planning  my  public  speeches  I  don't 

know  that  I  thought  of  any  particular 
individual,  but  I  would  say  Jim  McCord  probably  would  be  my  model 
as  the  type  of  speaker  I  would  like  to  be. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  delivering  your  speech? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  In  delivering  my  speech.   Yes. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  a  professional  auctioneer,  as  I 

remember.   He  was  certainly  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  people. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  would  inject  some  humor  into  his 

talks .   And  now  he  and  I  campaigned 
together  when  I  ran  for  the  Public  Service  Commission.   We  trav- 
eled the  state  together.  McKellar  was  a  candidate  too  at  that 
time.  We  had  a  coalition  ticket — McKellar,  McCord  and  Taylor 
ticket.   But  McKellar  was  old  and  feeble  and  he  didn't  even 
come  back  to  Tennessee  at  the  time.   If  he  did,  he  didn't  make 
over  one  or  two  appearances. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  was  this? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That  was  the  year  I  got  out  of  the  army. 

Let's  see.  Was  it  '46  and  I  took  office 
in  January  '^7,  for  the  Public  Service  Commission?   The  two  com- 
missioners didn't  get  along  with  each  other  so  they  elected  me 
Chairman.   I  knew  about  as  much  it  as  you  do  and  maybe  a  whole 
lot  less  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  had  public  experience  though 

by  that  time. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  had  had  some  experience. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  go  back  if  we  can  to  the  campaign 

of  '38  when  Prentice  Cooper  was  first 
elected.   You  were  his  West  Tennessee  campaign  manager.   Did 
that  include  Shelby  County?   Or  was  that  managed  separately? 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR:  It  was  managed  separately. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  Mr.  Crump  kept  that  in  his  own 

hands  pretty  well. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  think  that  is  correct.   We  knew  pretty 

well  who  the  leaders  in  the  counties  were. 
I  had  met  some  of  them  in  the  Legislature,  but  they  are  not  always 
the  county  leaders.   We  knew  who  the  Browning  people  were  and  we 
knew  who  the  opposition  was  and  it  wasn't  too  difficult  going  in 
and  organizing  counties.   Sometimes  we  had  to  make  two  or  three  trips 
because  there  would  be  some  jealousy  among  factions  and  we  were  trying 
to  work  out  their  differences  and  put  them  all  in  harness  together 
and  get  them  all  pulling  in  the  same  direction.   We  ran  into  that  sev- 
eral times. 

Did  you  do  all  your  travel  by  automobile? 

Yes. 

I  suppose  the  railroads  were  not  important 

then  in  '38? 

Well,  I  don't  know.   I  don't  think  we  had 

railroads  running  into  those  counties  from 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


here. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


Not  the  places  you  needed  to  go. 

That's  right. 

Were  you  gone  much  at  night  or  did  you  come 

back  to  Jackson  mainly? 

I  was  pretty  much  back  home  at  night. 
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Not  always,  but  in  that  campaign  pretty- 
much  at  night  I  was  at  home . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  sort  of  in  a  central  location 

here  for  West  Tennessee.   You  handled 
about  twenty  counties,  then? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  able  to  rely  on  your  legislative 

contacts  very  much  for  people  in  the 
county  organization? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  would  always  contact  them,  but  of 

course  those  that  voted  for  the  county 
unit  system-the  Browning  crowd-there  wasn't  any  point  in  con- 
tacting them.   But  those  who  voted  against  it  I  certainly  cont- 
acted. We  asked  their  advice  in  naming  managers.   It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  go  into  a  county  and  select  the  campaign  manager. 
Some  folks  have  scars  and  some  people  are  not  liked.   It  is  a 
kind  of  problem  to  work  out  if  you  can,  somebody  that  is  accept- 
able to  all  the  people  who  favor  your  candidate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  is  still  respectable  and  will  do  a 

good  job. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right.   Somebody  that  wants  some- 

one that  the  public  has  confidence  in 
and  he  wants  someone  that  will  work.   It  is  pretty  hard  to  get 
business  people — they  don't  have  time  to  f:ol-  with  it — so  you 
have  got  tc  look  around  and  sometimes  it  takes  several  trips  to 
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a  county  to  work  something  out.   You  don't  always  bat  100  percent 
either. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  rely  on  attorneys  a  great  deal? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  talked  to  attorneys  that  I  knew  well. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  the  population  then  as  I  remember 

in  the  thirties  would,  as  it  is  now, 
would  have  been  greatest  in  Shelby  County  and  Madison.   What 
other  counties  did  you  concentrate  on  particularly? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Of  course,  Gibson  was  a  pretty  good- 

sized  county.   Gibson  County  had  Humboldt, 
Milan,  Trenton,  several  places  over  there.  We  had  to  work  over 
there  some.   Obion  County  had  some  problems  there.   Dyer  County- 
Dyer  County  wasn't  any  problem,  but  it  was  a  pretty  good-sized 
county.   Tipton  County  and  Covington.  The  smaller  counties 
were  in  my  district  like  Decatur  County,  Henderson  County,  Hardin 

County,  McNairy.   Some  of  those  counties  are  Republican  counties. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Are  occasionally  at  least.   I  suppose 

you  did  well  in  Tipton  County,  Lauder- 
dale County,  Fayette  County,  and  Haywood  and  places  like  that? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  We  did.   Well,  in  Tipton  County  we  had 

a  political  leader  named  Jimmy  Peeler. 
He  was  a  very  strong  leader  and  could  carry  the  county.   The 
same  thing  was  true  with  Jimmy  Lanier — James  Lanier  in  Dyer 
County.   At  that  time  he  was  kinda  the  kingpin  over  there  in 
Dyer  County.   Of  course,  his  sons  I  think,  are  active  in  politics 
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now,  but  I  understand  they  have  fallen  out  among  themselves. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  they  are  on  opposite  sides 

now. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  They  were  never  the  leader  their  father 

was. 
DR. CRAWFORD:  Was  Hardin  County  very  important  to  the 

campaign? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  We  considered  every  county  important  be- 

cause we  wanted  to  make  a  good  showing. 
And  we  didn't  know  how  closethe  election  would  be.   Offhand 
I  don't  remember  who  the  Hardin  County  manager  was.   But 
Savannah,  Tennessee  at  that  time  was  really  classifed  as  a  Re- 
publican County.   Today  I  don't  think  that  would  be  true.   It 
would  be  slightly  Democratic.   Bob  Guinn  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Hardin  County  for  Prentice  Cooper,  and  probably  one  of 
the  main  leaders.   Through  he  wasn't  actually  the  manager  but 
probably  the  behind-the-scenes  manager. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  is  a  person  I  have  interviewed  in 

a  project,  Judge  Taylor,  and  a  very  fine 
person.   I've  been  up  to  his  home  numbers  of  times — the  Cherry 
Mansion — as  you  know,  on  the  river. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Bob  was  a  pretty  effective  leader  at 

that  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  eventually  I  think  he  worked  in 

several  counties  as  well. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yes  he  did.   As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
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worked  vith  me  some  in  some  of  the 
counties  in  this  district.   I  think  we  went  to  Henderson  County 
together  and  maybe  one  or  two  others. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

effective  leader  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


Well,  I  know  his  highway  contract  work 
took  him  on  jobs  into  the  counties. 
That ' s  right .   Carroll  County — we  went 
up  there  together.   Bob  was  a  very 

Now,  on  Election  Day  how  did  you  feel 

about  the  results? 

Good  I  imagine,  he'd  won.   And  I  felt 

good  about  the  vote  in  my  county. 

You  had  carried  Jackson  and  had  almost 

carried  Madison,  hadn't  you? 

Right.   But  of  course,  we  lost  the 

Seventh  Congressional  District. 

But  you  carried  two. 

We  carried  two. 

So  altogether  rural  West  Tennessee — 

that  is  excluding  Shelby  County — you 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

carried,  didn't  you? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Right.   To  say  I  carried  it — the  people 

who  were  working  in  those  counties 
carried  it.  And  the  fact  that  Mr.  Crump  was  supporting  Cooper 
didn't  hurt  him  any. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  was  a  team  effort  with  a  lot 

of  parts  in  it. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Team  effort  with  a  lot  of  parts. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  Prentice  Cooper's  appearance 

as  a  candidate?  We  mentioned  his 
oratorical  ability.  Normally  I  would  think  of  a  large  extrovert- 
ed person  as  being  the  best  kind  of  candidate,  but  here  he  was 
successful.  How  would  you  describe  in  his  appearance? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well  I  don't  think  he  cared  as  much  for 

his  appearance  as  probably — you  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  won  anyway,  didn't  he! 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  won  anyway.   He  was  a  hard  man  to 

work  for.   His  appearance — I  don't 
know.   I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  that  wasn't  as  important  as 

it  became  later  with  television. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That  would  be  true.   You  could  pull 

your  tie  down,  and  take  your  coat  off, 
and  talk  to  a  crowd  in  the  courthouse  yard  and  that  type  of  thin^ 
And  it  was  hot  as  blue  blazes.   But  Prentice  Cooper  was  a  small 
man  as  you  know.   He  is  not  the  type  you  are  talking  about  being 
a  big  man.   You  didn't  have  any  trouble  hearing  him.   His  voice 
would  carry  good. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  meet  people  easily? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  not  as  easily  as  some  candidates 

that  I  have  seen  work.   He  was  not  a 
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natural  politician  I  don't  think.   I've  seen  some  people  who 
could  "walk  in  a  crowd  and  shake  hands  and  backslap  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Well  Cooper  was  not  that  type.   But  he  got  the 
job  done,  and  was  elected  three  times. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know  I've  been  told  by  newspaper- 

men that  covered  this  that  he  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  honest  men  who  ever  held  the  office  of 
governor  in  Tennessee  and  was  without  any  doubt  the  meanest  tem- 
pered.  Would  that  statement  be  a  surprise  to  you? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  he  is  probably  the 

most  honest  that  has  ever  been  there, 
because  I  think  we  have  had  a  number  of  men  who  were  honest  in 
that  position.   But  mean  tempered,  I  would  agree  with.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  served  as  Commissioner  of 

Institutions  for — how  long  was  it? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Two  years.   I  was  Commissioner  of 

Institutions.   When  I  took  the  job  it 
also  embraced  supervision  of  state  mental  hospitals  as  well  as 
penal  institutions  and  also  the  public  welfare  department.   The 
Legislature  changed  that  and  separated  the  Welfare  Department 
from  the  Department  of  Institutions.   Prentice  Cooper,  I  know 
this,  he  called  a  Highway  Commissioner,  that  was  Clarence  Phillips, 
and  me  into  his  office  one  day  and  said,  "Wow  I  want  a  thousand 
convicts  working  on  our  road  system  in  the  next  few  days." 

Well,  I  got  to  checking  around  in  the  prision  and  I  found  a 
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lot  of  them  in  hospital  some  with  T.B.   It  was  going  to  hard  find- 
ing a  thousand  able-bodied  men.  Wasn't  about  two  thousand  in  the 
penitentiary!   Finding  a  thousand  men  that  you  could  put  out  on 
the  road,  it  was  going  to  be  extremely  difficult.   So  in  about 
a  week  he  called  Clarence  Phillips  and  me  up  there  again. 

And  he  said,  "How  many  people  do  you  have  on  the  road  system?" 
And  I  said,  "About  three  hundred  and  fifty." 

And  he  said,  "D it,  I  want  a  thousand  out  there!" 

So  we  left  and  in  about  another  week  he  called  back  and 
wanted  to  know  how  many  we  had.   He  had  us  up  to  the  office. 

And  we  said  we  had  about  five  hundred.   Boy,  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  throw  a  fit .  As  we  left  the  office  Clarence  Phillips 
said,  "Boy,  the  only  way  I  know  of  we  can  get  a  thousand  convicts 
on  the  road  system  is  to  throw  the  penitentiary  door  open  and 
I'll  hand  them  a  shovel  as  they  go  out."   (Laughter) 

We  never  could  get  a  thousand.  We  got  about  seven  hundred 
or  seven  and  fifty,  but  we  established  some  camps  around  the  state. 
One  of  them  was  in  Chester  County-an  adjoining  county  here.  We 
put  men  over  those  camps  and  put  them  out  on  the  road  system 
working.   It  was  difficult  to  get  a  thousand  people  to  go  out  on 
the  roads  system. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  think  probably  Governor  Cooper 

was  a  person  who  didn't  take  news  that 
something  hadn't  been  done  very  happily,  was  he? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Oh  no.   He  expected  it  to  be  done  exactly 
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like  he  said.  And  one  serious  mistake 
I  made.   I  hadn't  been  in  office  but  a  week.   At  first  I  told 
him  when  he  asked  me  to  take  that  job,  I  said,  "I  want  to  know 
if  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  run  that  job?" 

He  says.  "The  only  thing  I  want  to  hear  about  the  Commissioner 
of  Institutions  is  that  he  is  doing  a  good  job." 

Well  at  27  or  28,  I  probably  took  that  too  literally.   But 
I  remember  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  one  of  the  guards  at  Fort 
Pillow.   The  warden  down  there  was  drunk  and  on  dope  and  just 
tying  up  prisoners  and  whipping  them  every  now  and  then.   So  I 
got  up  there  that  night  and  got  Dick  Lyle  with  me  and  we  went 
into  Fort  Pillow. 

Sure  enough  the  warden  was  in  terrible  shape.   But  they 
didn't  want  me  to  fire  him  there  because  they  were  afraid  of  what 
he  might  do  after  we  left.   So  I  put  him  in  the  car  and  carried 
him  to  Nashville  and  fired  him  in  Nashville. 

I  had  a  man  that  impressed  me  named  Herbert  Russell  and  he 
had  some  experience  and  I  thought  he  would  make  a  good  warden. 
So  temporarily,  I  thought  the  warden  at  Brushy  Mountain  was  doing 
a  good  job  so  I  moved  him  to  Fort  Pillow  to  straighten  that  thing 
out  and  I  appointed  Herb  Russell  the  warden  at  Brushy  Mountain. 
Well  the  first  the  Governor  knew  about  it  was  when  the  Governor 
read  it  in  the  paper.  That  was  a  serious  mistake  and  my  mistake. 

Well  he  called  me  to  the  office.  He  said,  "Now  I  want 
Herbert  Russell  fired,  and  I  want  him  fired  today,  and  I  want 
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him  fired  by  telephone." 

I  didn't  say  anything.   I  left  the  office  and  I  knew  I  wasn't 

going  to  fire  Herbert  Russel  if  it  cost  me  my_  job.   Do  you  know, 

he  never  said  another  word  to  me  about  it.  Herbert  Russell  was 

there  when  I  left,  and  Herbert  Russell  was  still  warden  when 

Governor  Cooper  left  office.  (Laughter)   I  thought  I  was  gone! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  did  it  all  very  quickly  and 

didn't  let  the  Governor  know.   I  suppose 

he  didn't  like  to  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  I  don't  blame  him.   He  was  abso- 

lutely right  and  I  was  a  hundred  percent 

wrong.   I  should  have  gone  up  there  and  discussed  it  with  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well  at  the  age  of  27  or  whatever  if 

that  was  your  worst  mistake  I  don't 

supposed  that  was  too  bad. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  I  knew  better  when  I  had  serious 

problems  from  then  on,  I  went  to  the 

Governor's  office. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  think  some  of  the  people  who 

were  Commissioners  under  Prentice  Cooper 

figured  that  they  were  lucky  if  he  didn't  lose  his  temper  with 

them  more  than  twice  per  year!   Did  you  do  better  than  that? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  I  don't  remember  but  one  other 

time  him  losing  his  temper  with  me. 

Bu  some  of  them  it  seemed  he  was  on  them  pretty  regularly.  They 
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tell  the  story  of  Commissioner  Dugan  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, that  he  carried  a  pistol  around  vith  him.   (Laughter)  I 
am  sure  that  wasn't  true,  but  he  was  on  him  all  the  time.  He 
rode  Commissioner  McCanless  some  too.  George  maj  have  told  you 
this . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  I  have  heard  some  stories  from 

Judge  McCanless  too. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  had  nothing  to  do  really  with  preparing 

the  budgets  for  the  Department  of  Insti- 
tutions because  that  was  prepared  before  I  took  office.   It  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  and  I  really  didn't  have  time  to  do 
much  about  it  anyway  except  what  had  been  done .   It  turned  out 
that  we  were  about  $30,000  short  and  needed  $30,00  to  finish  the 
fiscal  year.   I  went  to  see  the  Governor  and  ask  him  for  some 
money  from  his  contingency  fund.   You'd  have  thought  I  hit  him 
over  the  head  with  a  baseball  bat.  (Laughter) 

"Wo,  no,"  he  says,  "Close  the  d prisons!"  I'm  not  going 

to  give  you  any  money  from  the  contingency  fund." 

Well  it  turned  out  that  we  had  stressed  collections  in  the 
Department  of  Institutions  and  especially  the  Mental  Hospitals. 
People  owed  the  Mental  Hospitals  a  good  bit  of  money  and  we  had 
about  $50,000.   And  I  found  out  from  the  Attorney  General  that 
I  could  approve  transferring  $30,000  over  from  Mental  Institutions 
to  Prisons  provided  the  Governor  approved. 

So  I  went  back  to  the  Governor  and  I  said,  "Governor,  I  think 
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I  have  found  the  answer  to  this  problem."  If  you'll  sign  this  with 
me  we  can  get  that  $30,000."  He  thought  I  was  a  financial  genius'. 
(Laughter) 

Well ,  I  got  along  with  him  reasonably  well ,  but  nobody  ever 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  office  unless  they  absolutely  had  to. 
You  had  to  sent  for,  and  then  when  you  went  you  went  with  fear 
and  trembling  for  you  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen.   Jimmy 
Hardin,  who  was  the  Governor's  secretary — why  he  was  the  most  ner- 
vous man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'd  think  working  for  Governor  Cooper 

might  make  one  nervous ! 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  It  would  make  me  nervous!   (Laughter) 

We  were  talking  about  Crump  a  while  ago. 
During  the  entire  time  that  I  served  as  Commissioner  of  Institutions 
and  on  the  Public  Service  Commission  I  was  never  asked  a  favor  by 
anybody  from  that  organization  in  Shelby  County.   I  thought  that  was 
pretty  good.   They  might  differ  with  something  I  did  and  they  would 
tell  me  about  it,  but  they  never  asked  a  favor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  know  that  you  were  going  to 

serve  as  Commissioner  of  Institutions, 
Judge  Taylor?  When  did  Prentice  Cooper  make  up  his  cabinet? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  it  was  after  the  General  Election. 

He  told  me  this  himself.   He  said,  "You  know  Mr.  Crump  said 
that  you  could  handle  any  job  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Governor's 
office.   He  suggested  that  you  be  named  as  Commissioner  of  Insti- 
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tut ions.   But  he  said  I  told  him  I  thought  you  were  too  young  for 
that . " 

And  he  said,  "Well,  William  Pitt  was  Grand  Chancellor  of  all 
England  when  he  was  twenty-four  and  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  when  he  was  32".  And  said  he  gave  him 
several  other  illustrations  and  then  he  convinced  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  the  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Crump  would 

have  known.   Obviously,  he  was  impressed 
with  you  either  from  the  meeting  down  there  or  form  his  work  with 
you  in  the  campaign. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Or  either  my  voting  against  the  County 

Unit  System  of  Voting.   (Laughter) 

Well,  quite  a  number  of  people  did  that. 

Uh-huh. 

And  that  would  have  been  about  in  December 

of  '38  or  January? 

A  little  before  that.   Probably  November 

of  December  of  right  along  in  there. 

Were  there  any  problems  of  your  taking  the 

positions  with  your  age? 

Well,  I  had  just  been  appointed  Judge 

Martin  as  Federal  Referee  in  Bankruptsy 
and  I  hadn't  held  that  position  but  about  a  week  and  Governor  Cooper 
offered  me  this  cabinet  position.   I  decided  to  take  it.   Now  you 
say  problems!   The  problem  arose  after  I  had  been  accepted  and 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
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sworn  in.   The  law  said  you  couldn't  be  a  Commissioner  unless  you 
were  thirty  years  of  age.   Here  I  was  twenty-eight.   So  the  Leg- 
islature immediately  passed  a  law  reducing  the  age  limit  to  twenty- 
five! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  the  one  I  had  heard  about. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That  took  care  of  it.   But  I  enjoyed  that 

work.   They  say  that  Paul  Savage  who  was 
head  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  was  the  first  commissioner  to 
work  every  day  and  that  I  was  the  last  one  to  leave  every  day. 
I  did  work  hard.   It  was  a  problem,  but  I  realized  that  at  my  age 
I  was  going  to  have  to  work  hard.   It  was  an  experience,  but  I  en- 
joyed it. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  I  know  there  are  interesting 

stories  about  Prentice  Cooper  who  was 
surely  one  of  our  most  colorful  governors.   You  were  asked  to  tell 
some  by  his  son,  Jim  Cooper,  just  recently.   What  were  some  of  the 
ones  you  told  Jim  Cooper? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  one  of  them  that  I  thought  was 

especially  funny.   It's  always  funny  when 
it  happens  to  somebody  else;  it  wasn't  funny  it  it  happened  to  you. 
He  had  a  highway  patrolman  driving  him  and  he  went  up  to  some  little 
town  in  Kentucky  just  across  the  Tennessee  line  and  stopped  for 
some  purpose,  I  don't  know  what.   The  highway  patrol  mam  stayed  with 
the  car.   Governor  went  somewhere  and  transacted  his  business  and 
came  back  and  there  were  several  people  standing  around  the  car. 
They  got  in  and  drove  a  few  miles  and  he  asked  [Tribue  Lewis]  Trib, 

"What  were  those  d people  hanging  the  car?  What  did  they  want?" 

He  said,  "They  wanted  to  know  who  that  fellow  was  with  a  num- 
ber 1  license  plate." 
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[The  Governor]  said,  "What  did  you  tell  them?" 

He  said,  I  told  them,  Governor  Prentice  Cooper,  the  State  of 
Tennessee." 

{The  Governor]  said,  "The  next  time  anybody  asks  you  that,  you 
tell  them  that  it  is  none  of  their  G —  d business!"   (Laughter) 

So  they  went  from  Kentucky  to  go  into  the  Oak  Ridge  plant , 
during  the  war,  and  the  guard  stQPped  them  (you  could  see  the  uni- 
form on  the  trooper). 

jThe  guard]  said,  "Whose  that  fellow  with  you?" 

He  said,  "That's  none  of  your  G —  d business!"  (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  had  not  heard  that  one. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  was  with  a  trooper  in  Knoxville  once 

and  they  lost  their  way  and  he  was  trying 
to  get  somewhere,  (i  don't  know  where).   [The  Governor]  said, 
"Stop  this  d — • —  car.   Go  to  that  house,  and  tell  that  person  that 
you  are  a  highway  patrolman  and  you  have  lost  your  way.  And  how 
do  we  get  out  of  here  to  get  to  so  and  so."  (Laughter) 

He  had  a  great  big  fellow  named  Lynn  Bomar  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Safety.   Cooper  on  his  desk  had  a  paper  weight.   It  was 
a  little  ball  about  that  big  with  a  lot  bubbles  in  it.   You've  seen 
the  type.   So  he  was  on  Lynn  Bomar  about  something.   He  said,  "Lynn, 
do  you  see  those  bubbles  in  that  glass  paperweight.   I  can't  get 
those  bubbles  out  of  that  paperweight  and  I  can't  get  those  bubbles 
out  of  your  head."   (Laughter)  He  was  a  pistol,  and  yet,  he  was 
really  a  great  governor. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  anyone  can  be  a  great  governor  and 

still  have  an  unusual  personality.   Did 
you  ever  meet  his  pet?  You  know  many  governor's  have  pet  dogs  or 
something,  but  he  had  this  parrot,  Laura. 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

her  a  few  times. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


I've  seen  the  parrot.   I  don't  think  I  have 
ever  met  her.  (Laughter)   But  I  have  seen 

Didn't  the  newspaper,  at  least  one  of  them, 
give  him  a  hard  time  about  his  pet  parrot? 
I  think  the  Tennessean  rode  him  some  about 


the  parrot.   Of  course,  I  think  his  mother 
and  father  may  have  stayed  over  there  with  him  at  the  mansion.   He 
was  single  at  that  time.   Mr.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  finest  people 
I  ever  met  in  my  life.  Mrs  Cooper  was  just  as  nice  and  gracious  as 
she  could  be — a  perfect  lady.   Prentice  Cooper  didn't  marry  until 
after  he  left  the  governor's  office.   I  believe  that's  right.   I 
was  in  the  army  then. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

where. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

maiden  name. 


Yes  sir,  that  is  right.   Hortense  I  believe 
[was  her  name] . 

Hortense.  .  .  I  forget  now.  .  .  she  was 
from  East  Tennessee — Johnson  City  or  some- 

I  also  know  her  sister  at  Cookeville,  but 
she  is  married  too.   So  I  don't  know  their 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Jim  Cooper  has  a  brother.   I  don't  know 

if  he  is  older  or  younger  than  Jim.   I 
don't  know  where  he  is,  but  he  is  interested  in  politics  too.   I 
saw  where  he  was  working  somewhere  in  somebody's  campaign  now,  I 
understand. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 

it  comes  out.   Jim  Cooper  versus  Cissy 
Baker.   For  whatever  happens  it  will  be  a  second  or  third  generation. 
And  you  know  we  have  had  some  before — the  Taylors  and  others — in 
Tennessee  politics.  What  about  the  account  of  his  firing  someone 
collecting  a  bridge  toll  or  something? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  My  understanding  is  that  [Governor  Cooper] 

rode  by  and  gave  this  fellow  fifty  cents. 
Instead  of  putting  it  in  the  till  where  he  was  supposed  to  put  it, 
he  put  it  in  his  pocket  or  put  it  to  one  side.   Cooper  pulled  off 
the  road  and  came  back  and  fired  him  right  then  and  collected  the 
toll  if  somebody  came  along  until  he  could  get  some  help. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  right.   There  wasn't  anyone  there 

to  collect  the  toll  because  he  had  fired 
the  tollkeeper. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  the  story  I  heard. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  ever  really  fire  any  members  of  the 

Commission?   I  think  he  often  went  in  to 
do  so,  or  said  he  was. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Actually,  I  don't  believe  that  he  ever 

did.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  he  did  not. 


A  lot  of  the  time  we  thought  he  was,  but  he  really  never  did. 

(Laughter)  But  he  kept  us  on  our  toes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  heard,  I  believe,  from  a  reporter 

again  about  a  dispute  he  had  with  one  of 

the  custodians  around  the  state  capitol.   Have  you  heard  anything 

about  that? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No,  I'm  not  familiar  with  that.   I  heard 

that  the  coca  cola  truck  parked  and  block- 
ed him  from  parking  in  his  regular  parking  place  and  he  cussed 

that  coca  cola  man  out.   He  got  him  and  shuck  him  pretty  good. 

That's  the  story  I  heard,   I  don't  know  if  that  is  true  or  not. 

(Laughter)   But  that  wouldn't  surprise  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  considering  Governor  Cooper's  temper 

that  wouldn't  be  surprising. 
No,  it  wouldn't  be  surprising. 
But  he  served  three  full  terms — the  consti- 
tutional maximum. 

Of  course,  the  war  came  along  and  that 
changed  things  considerably.   I  was  gone 

at  the  time  so  I  don't  know  if  he  had  any  opposition  or  not  in  those 

last  two  terms . 

Nothing  of  consequence  as  I  remember. 

I  was  sent  overseas  two  months  after  I  went 

in  the  army.   I  lost  touch  with  what  was 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


goiiig  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


When  did  you  leave  the  administration,  Judge? 
Well,  I  said  two  years.   That  would  be 


roughly  right.  The  Legislature  met  again  and  created  a  General 
Sessions  Court  in  Madison  County  and  paid  about  the  same  thing 
as  the  Commissioner's  job  did  in  Nashville.   So  I  said  that  here's 
a  chance  to  go  homw  and  I'll  just  take  it.   Of  course,  I  had  to  run 
for  the  office.   I  did  run  and-  was  elected.   From  Sessions  Judge 
I  vent  in  the  army. 

How  long  were  you  back  here  as  Sessions 
Judge,  before  going  in  the  army  in  June, 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


19^2. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  not  too  long.   I  went  in  the  army 

in  June,  19^2. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see  you  went  with  the  administration 

in  January  '39  and  you  were  that  about  two 
years  which  would  have  been  perhaps  to  about  early  in  'Ul.   That 
would  be  about  right.   Then  you  left  your  bench  here  and  entered 
military  service? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  with  the  U.S.  Army? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Right.   Four  years  I  was  there  and  came 

back  and  ran  for  the  Public  Service  Com- 


mission. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


That  was  a  good  time  for  veterans  to  be 
running,  wasn't  it? 

Well,  it  turned  out  for  me  to  be  a  good  time 
for  a  veteran  to  run. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


Where  were  you  during  your  military  service? 

Well,  for  fifteen  months  I  was  in  North 

Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Lybia,  Tunisia, 
and  that  area,  but  mostly  in  Egypt.   I  spent  10  months  in  England. 
And  then  I  came  home. 

Were  you  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 

Corps? 

I  wasn't  to  start  with,  but  later  I  was 

put  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
because  they  were  having  so  many  court  marshals  in  Cairo  that  they 
began  to  look  for  people  to  come  in  and  try  the  cases.   I  was  sent 
on  to  detached  service  to  Cairo,  Egypt  and  got  to  trying  cases 
every  day  one  right  after  another.   Then  when  I  went  to  England  I 
was  doing  the  same  thing.   Judge  Advocate  for  30,000  men.   That  was 
an  interesting  experience  too. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

Air  Corps  at  that  time. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  branch  were  you  in  at  the  beginning? 
Air  Force  to  begin  with.    Then  moved  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 
That's  right,  Air  Force  was  part  of 
the  army  at  that  time. 
Well,  I  don't  know,  was  it? 
Ves,  they  were  divided  later.   They 
were  divided  later.   It  was  the  Army 

I  think  that  is  right. 

As  I  remember  the  Air  Force  was  a 

separate  military  force  completely 
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after  World  War  II.   And  you  were  in  England  when  the  War  ended? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No,  I  built  up  enough  points  to  be 

rotated  home.   I  think  I  was  Newark, 
New  Jersey  when  the  war  ended. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  post  there? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  they  called  it  the  Air  Tech- 

nical Service  Command  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.   It  was  a  point  where  they  would  ship  materials  over- 
seas for  the  Air  Force. 

I  am  the  only  Claims  Officer  that  ever  collected  more  money 
for  the  government  than  I  paid  out. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 


JUDGE  T  AYLOR: 


That's  an  unusual  distinction. 
At  least  that  was  true  at  Newark, 
I  believe  with  that  we  will  stop 
for  today. 
I've  enjoyed  talking  with  youi 
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